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ABSTRACT: In this study the author used conceptual historical method to assess the phenomenon of system transfer 
and the association between education and development in Mozambique. The assessment was administered through 
critical analysis of documents pertaining to the Salazar (1924-1966), Machel (1975-1986), and Chissano (1986-2005) 
administrations. The findings were that (a) the colonial government created economic and educational systems for 
colonizing Mozambique, whereas the Machel and Chissano administrations adapted foreign systems of government and 
education (i.e., Socialism, Soviet, Democracy, Portuguese, etc.) to their particular context without altering the inherent 
theoretical basis of the systems transferred; (b) the Machel and Chissano administrations, implicitly or explicitly, per¬ 
ceived the relationship between education and development as circular causality rather than a unidirectional linear cau¬ 
sality, while the Salazar administration perceived it as unidirectional linear causality; and (c) while the Machel and 
Chissano administrations focused on primary education, literacy campaigns, and education of women and girls, they 
differed in the reasons for such focus.. 
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Introduction 

This article focuses on why the unidirectional linear or 
circular causal perceptions of the association between 
education and development continue to permeate 
education policy. To achieve this end, the author uses 
historiography and, more specifically, the conceptual 
historical method (Leedy, 1997) by assessing the im¬ 
pact of an idea or concept on perceptions. Employing 
this method, the author explores the impact of system 
transfer in Mozambique during Salazar's imperial ad¬ 
ministration within the framework of economic na¬ 
tionalism, Machel's social-democratic administration 
within the framework of Marxist-Leninist theory, and 
Chissano's liberal democratic administration within 
the framework of liberal theory. 1 These theories are 
described in detail within the context of their appear¬ 
ance in text. The author conjectures that the inherent 
perceptions of the relationship between education and 


development within a given transferred system contin¬ 
ued to exert influence in the country even after the 
administration that introduced it had ceased to rule. 
This conjecture, if supported herein, might serve as 
evidence that change in policy is more rapid than, and 
sometimes not a guarantee of, structural changes; thus 
explaining why the wholesale structural adjustment 
programs or policies in developing nations failed to 
generate the results envisioned. 

System transfer is of concern to various entities 
that have experienced a form of domination in their 
past or are suspicious of neocolonial or dominant 
trends in today's global environment. In this article, 
the author explores why the phenomenon of system 
transfer influences perceptions of association between 
education and development in Mozambique. The term 
system transfer refers to the "passing down" or bor¬ 
rowing of methods and structures from one country or 
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organization to another. It is often associated with the 
relationship between colonial and postcolonial struc¬ 
tures as well as that of international policy and its im¬ 
plications in the developing world. In recent literature, 
the terms used to refer to some form of system transfer 
include educational transfer, educational lending, and 
educational borrowing. Leading scholars of compara¬ 
tive and international education who have intention¬ 
ally addressed transfer in this fashion include Steiner- 
Khamsi (2004), Phillips (1989), and Phillips and Ochs 
(2004). In the context of this article, system transfer 
refers specifically to the passing down of social, politi¬ 
cal, economic, and educational practices characteristic 
of one government or organization of the "developed 
world" to another of the "underdeveloped" or "devel¬ 
oping" world. The key to the analysis of system trans¬ 
fer, in this article, are the theories embedded in the 
phenomena of system transfer. 11 

Advocates of Pan-Africanism, such as Kenyata, 
Nyerere, and Nkrumah, and advocates of African Ren¬ 
aissance, such as Mbeki, Musseveni, and Cheikh Anta 
Diop, have been suspicious of system transfer. 111 In a 
meeting held on September 28 and 29, 1998, in Jo¬ 
hannesburg, South Africa—which had as main objec¬ 
tives to define African identity and Africa's place in the 
global community and to formulate practical strategies 
and solutions for future action that would benefit the 
African masses (Magkoba, 1999, p. i)—Thabo Mbeki, 
who is famous for his African Renaissance speeches 
and role in the African Millennial Plan (NEPAD, 2001) 
and similar developmental projects, provided partici¬ 
pants with definitions; objectives; and historical, con¬ 
ceptual, and theoretical frameworks for an African 
Renaissance that would equip the participants to react 
against system transfer and to advocate for indigenous 
systems in various sectors of African life. lv Mbeki's 
speech emphasized the need to advance developmen¬ 
tal agendas that would bring Africa to a competitive 
position in the world economy. Elis objectives included 
economic growth, social and human resource devel¬ 
opment, the building of a modern economic and social 
infrastructure, the cancellation of Africa's debt, im¬ 
provement in trade, increase in domestic and foreign 
investment, expansion of development assistance, and 
better access to African products in the markets of the 
developed world. To map the strategy to achieve these 
objectives, Mbeki (1998) said: 
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I am convinced that a great burden rests on 
the shoulders of Africa's intelligentsia to help 
us to achieve these objectives.. .we have ar¬ 
rived at the point where the enormous brain 
power which our continent possesses must 
become a vital instrument in helping us to se¬ 
cure our equitable space within a world af¬ 
fected by a rapid process of globalization and 
from which we cannot escape, (n.p.) 

Mbeki argued that education holds the key to Africa's 
development and that without a strong education sys¬ 
tem, Africa is susceptible to domination rather than 
being an equitable partner in the process of globaliza¬ 
tion. In other words, educated Africans are the prereq¬ 
uisite to restore Africa's dignity and identity, define her 
future, and develop her to a level of competitor in to¬ 
day's world economy. Mbeki explicitly advocated for a 
unidirectional linear causal linkage between education 
and development in which education is the independ¬ 
ent variable for Africa's development. Elowever, there 
is in the speech an implicit propensity toward circular 
causality in which development presupposes educa¬ 
tion and education can only be advanced successfully 
if a certain level of development is achieved. The ar¬ 
gument of circular causality is paradoxical because a 
country would have to be already developed and have 
a high-income economy and enough capital to sustain 
good educational programs; yet it needs to educate a 
large number of its people in order to achieve a signifi¬ 
cant level of development. This paradox constitutes a 
dilemma for postcolonial economies, because most of 
them fall into the low-income group category. v An ad¬ 
ditional dilemma is that even most of the advocates of 
the African Renaissance do not question the concept 
and nature of education in Africa. Although there may 
be some exceptions, the underlying assumption is that 
we all understand that "Western" education for Afri¬ 
cans is essential for Africa’s development. 

The association between development and educa¬ 
tion is the thrust of Mozambique's Plano Estrategico de 
Educagao 1999-2003, adopted by the Ministerio Na- 
cional da Educagao (now Ministerio da Educagao e 
Cultura) in 1998. The document highlights cost and 
sustainability as current problems in Mozambican 
education. Cost and sustainability are indeed problems 
in the entire continent, often requiring intervention by 
foreign organizations and governments. For instance, 
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Mozambique received U.S. $66.5 million in aid from 
the Danish Government to assist with cost and 
sustainability in education ("Dinamarca apoia educa- 
gao," 2002). 

The following sections address the methodology; 
limitations; system transfer, education, and develop¬ 
ment—the Salazar administration (1924-1966), the 
Machel administration (1975-1986), and the Chissano 
administration (1986-2005); findings and conclusion; 
implications for the policy community; suggestions for 
further research; and references. 

Methodology 

The author uses historiography and, more specifically 
the conceptual historical method (Leedy, 1997), by 
assessing the impact of an idea or concept on percep¬ 
tions. Cropley and Harris (2004) argued that the con¬ 
ceptual historical method is historiography when used 
to research the history of concepts, since ideas and 
concepts can influence history people, and events. For 
Leady and Ormrod (2001), this method is distinct 
from conventional historical research in that its focus 
is on the description of ideas and their dynamics 
rather than the description and interpretation of 
events. The focus in this article is on the description 
and dynamics of ideas within, rather than on, the de¬ 
scription and interpretation of events characteristic to 
three political administrations in Mozambique. 

The assessment was administered through a criti¬ 
cal analysis of primary source documents, as well as a 
variety of additional primary and secondary source 
documents, pertaining to the Salazar (1924-1966), 
Machel (1975-1986), and Chissano (1986-2005) ad¬ 
ministrations. The data consist of speeches, newspaper 
articles, proceedings from meetings, reports, and sta¬ 
tistical information gathered from libraries and the 
Internet. Validity was established by means of internal 
evidence to determine the authenticity of the docu¬ 
ments, and external evidence to determine the histori¬ 
cal context and the meaning of the documents. The 
author analyzed each document in the context of its 
history by taking into consideration the date of publi¬ 
cation and events surrounding it, the author's motiva¬ 
tions and intentions implicit in the text, the disposi¬ 
tion of the intended audience (e.g., people of a re¬ 
cently independent nation), and interpreted meaning 
from the overall information. Also, the author has as¬ 


certained whether documents are original, copies, or 
forgeries or have been tampered with at some time, by 
obtaining data in reputable educational resource cen¬ 
ters such as the Africana library of Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity the electronic database of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation of Mozambique, the electronic database of the 
World Bank, and the Loyola University Libraries. 

Limitations 

While conducting the study, the author was limited in 
the following ways: to substantiating the influence of 
systems transfer to perceptions of association between 
formal education and economic development; by the 
availability of relevant literature written in Portuguese; 
to mentioning only those details of the association be¬ 
tween education and development that are related to 
the purpose of this study; and to covering historical 
details of colonialism and postcolonialism in Mozam¬ 
bique that are immediately related to the study’s pur¬ 
pose. 

System Transfer, Education, and 
Development 

Preston (1982, p. 3) claimed that "the so called 'dis¬ 
covery of the third world' is as significant for present- 
day social theory as was that nineteenth-century 'dis¬ 
covery of industrialization' for the classical theorists of 
political economy and the 'founding fathers' of sociol¬ 
ogy." The labels "discovery of the third world" and 
"discovery of industrialization" highlighted by Preston 
to show their inadequacy in today's political context 
are crucial both to the former imperial states and to 
the developing world, because implicitly they portray 
the existence of, and a relationship between, a "discov¬ 
erer-people" and a "discovered-people." In these claims 
is embedded the core belief of superior and civilizer 
that was upheld by imperial states, and the implicit 
claim of power of the "discoverer" over the "discov¬ 
ered." 

Some scholars, such as Wa Thiong'o (1998) and 
Bassey (1999), implied that the dichotomous relation¬ 
ship discoverer-discovered influenced, and continues 
to influence, African countries in their dealings with 
former colonial powers and the developed world in 
general. Bassey (1999) highlighted the monopolistic 
nature of colonial systems of education and inferred 
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that these systems embodied the inherent philosophies 
and theories of the colonial powers, whether under the 
church's pretext of advancing the evangel or the colo¬ 
nial state's pretext of aiming at producing adequate 
human capital and fostering the colonies' allegiance to 
the colonizing state. Bassey's analysis focused on the 
goal of colonial education and is founded on a careful 
and concise description of the form and structure ex¬ 
hibited by French, British, Portuguese, Belgian, and 
German colonial powers. One goal common to all 
colonizers highlighted in Bassey's work is that of train¬ 
ing elites through the school system. Each of these 
colonizers aimed at training elites, although from dif¬ 
ferent structural and strategic standpoints, which 
would facilitate these colonizers' aspiration for a 
hegemonic status in world politics. 

The Privy Council Report of 1867 recommended 
that “there should be a correlation between education 
and economic development" and devised a curriculum 
that would serve the purpose of the recommendation 
(Bassey, 1999, p. 31). Although this is a direct refer¬ 
ence to education within the context of British coloni¬ 
alism, it is relevant to the author's interest in the per¬ 
ception of association between education and devel¬ 
opment within the context of colonial and postcolonial 
education in Mozambique. In this article, I assess why 
system transfer influenced perceptions of association 
between education and development in Mozambique 
during the Salazar (1924-1966), Machel (1975-1986), 
and Chissano (1986-2005) administrations. The 
author conjectures that the inherent perceptions of the 
relationship between education and development 
within a given transferred system continued to exert 
influence in the country even after the administration 
that introduced it had ceased to rule. 

The Salazar Administration (1924-1966) 

In an attempt to situate the impact of Salazar's eco¬ 
nomic nationalism in Mozambique, Wuyts (1979) di¬ 
vided Portuguese colonialism into the following three 
periods:" (a) plantation economy and labor reservoir, 
1885-1926; (b) economic nationalism, 1926-1960; 
and, (c) crisis and reconstruction, 1960-1963/64.™ 
Wuyts' criteria of division are based on the various 
phases of class conflict in the colony, namely, alteration 
in the relationship between capital and labor as well as 
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competition between capitals, Portuguese and foreign, 
within the colony. 

Wuyts (1979) described the Portuguese capital as 
weak and unable to effectively organize the develop¬ 
ment of labor. Portugal divided Mozambique into two 
economic regions: the South was transformed into a 
reservoir of labor, and the Center and the North were 
subjected to the control of companies and resulted in 
the development of a plantation economy. According 
to Mondlane (1975) and Wuyts (1979), Portugal sub¬ 
stituted slave trade with forced labor in an attempt to 
simultaneously comply with the antislavery movement 
and maintain a means of acquiring an adequate labor 
force to serve its economy, an effort that failed to re¬ 
store Portugal's economy, leaving Portugal less devel¬ 
oped than most other Western states. The Salazar ad¬ 
ministration was characterized by an effort to restore 
Portuguese capital after the crisis of the 1930s (Wuyts, 
1979). In a 1967 speech to municipality representa¬ 
tives in Maputo (then Lourengo Marques), Salazar 
(1967) declared that the colonies would be the logical 
solution for the problem of overpopulation in Portugal 
by becoming depositories of Portuguese nationals and 
producing raw material to be sold, at low prices, to the 
"motherland" in exchange for manufactured products. 
Here lies the core of Salazar's economic nationalism— 
to use the colony of Mozambique as a means to enrich 
Portugal. In the following paragraphs, the author ana¬ 
lyzes Salazar's speech by employing economic nation¬ 
alism and the historical outline presented in Wuyts 
(1979).™ 1 

According to Gilpin (1987, pp. 31-33), the central 
idea of economic nationalism is that economic activi¬ 
ties are subordinate to the goal of state building and 
the interest of the state. Economic nationalists stress 
the role of economic factors in international relations 
and view the struggle among states for economic re¬ 
sources as pervasive and inherent in the nature of the 
international system itself. Economic nationalists 
originate from a tendency to concentrate wealth and to 
establish dependency or power relations between the 
strong and the weak economies. Gilpin describes de¬ 
fensive economic nationalism as a form of nationalism 
that often exists in less developed economies or ad¬ 
vanced economies in decline and that is characterized 
by the government's pursuit of protectionism in order 
to protect the economy or domestic interests. The 
author argues that defensive economic nationalism is 
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the most suitable description of the Salazar administra¬ 
tion. 

At the time of Salazar's address to the Municipality 
of Mozambique (Salazar, 1967), Portugal was faced 
with the threat of losing two of its sub-Saharan colo¬ 
nies that served as main sources of raw material and 
the pillars of its imperialistic pride: Angola and Mo¬ 
zambique. Both countries were engaged in armed wars 
against Portugal's fascist regime, and there was evi¬ 
dence of an imminent end to Portuguese colonialism 
as more nations around the world were becoming 
supportive of colonial withdrawal and granting inde¬ 
pendent status to colonized countries. Salazar's speech 
reflected this anxiety in his description of errors in the 
policy to Africa. In defense of Portugal's colonial inter¬ 
ests, he issued the following warning to other Euro¬ 
pean states: 

If the evolution of the counties of North Africa 
takes place on the basis of enmity in relation 
to Europe and of close ties with the East, that 
carelessly neglected evolution will reduce the 
European power of resistance along the entire 
Mediterranean border, and in a manner such 
as we may consider it to be dangerous for its 
security.. .and that will be a new source of 
preoccupations or dangers, nor will the finan¬ 
cial support of the West and the repeated dec¬ 
laration of friendship and good neighborliness 
succeed in altering the situation, (p. 5) 

Salazar feared that the independencies of North Afri¬ 
can states, which he termed Afro-Arab Africa, were 
increasingly becoming a bad influence for the other 
parts of Africa he called the typically African Africa 
and Euro-Africa. K Salazar hoped to succeed in his ap¬ 
peal for the protection of Euro-Africa, in this case Mo¬ 
zambique, against the growing influence of Arab na¬ 
tionalism in North Africa and Pan-African ideals in 
sub-Saharan Africa (Salazar, 1967). He prophetically 
cursed the newly independent African nations as 
doomed to failure due to what he termed an inade¬ 
quacy to sustain efficient administrations. Nonetheless, 
one should view this prophecy in light of Salazar's un¬ 
derstanding of the role of Portugal toward indigenous 
peoples. Salazar viewed the Portuguese as sons and 
heirs of an ancient civilization, whose mission was to 
educate and train "other peoples" to a higher idea of 


life, to form real men through the subjection of matter 
to spirit, of instinct to reason. 

Salazar's speech to the Municipality of Mozam¬ 
bique (Salazar, 1967) reiterated the Portuguese agenda 
in its colonies. Bassey (1999, p. 33) stated that the 
Portuguese regarded Angola and Mozambique as their 
overseas territories, in which childlike Africans must 
be educated and civilized gradually to attain Portu¬ 
guese status. In order to achieve the aim of civilizing 
Africans and developing their economy in Portugal, 
the Portuguese designed a system of education that 
trained elites and transformed the colonies into a de¬ 
pository of labor force to produce raw material for Por¬ 
tuguese industries in Portugal (Wuyts, 1979). Accord¬ 
ing to Bassey, based on the concordat of 1940, the 
Catholics fashioned two subsystems of education in 
Mozambique (and Angola): ensino de adaptagacf and 
ensino official™ These education systems, which con¬ 
stituted the ideological pillar for the advancement of 
Salazar's economic nationalism, gave to a minority of 
Mozambicans the opportunity to participate as elite 
and to a majority of Mozambicans the ill fate to par¬ 
ticipate as mere labor force to produce capital for Por¬ 
tugal. 

Salazar (1967) believed that the creation and 
maintenance of a Portuguese civilization through edu¬ 
cation in Angola and Mozambique was responsible for 
the colonies' closeness with Europe and consequently 
was an economic advantage to the Southern African 
region. However, Wuyts (1979) argued that with all its 
elite and a large number of first-generation Portuguese 
whites—as opposed to South Africa and Zambia, 
which had second- to third-generation European 
whites (Salazar, 1967)—Portuguese capital remained 
weak within Mozambique and stronger in the neigh¬ 
boring countries. 

In summary, despite the limited investment in the 
education of the indigenous people of its colonies, evi¬ 
dence shows that the Salazar administration perceived 
the relationship between education and development 
as a unidirectional linear causality in which education 
was the condition upon which development de¬ 
pended. The education of indigenous people, apart 
from that of its elite, was an instrument to produce 
human capital that would serve the economic interests 
of Portugal; therefore, such education had to be done 
in the Portuguese way to reflect accurately the culture 
and ideologies of Portugal. 



The Machel Administration (1975-1986) 

Salazar's speech to the Municipality of Mozambique 
(Salazar, 1967) sets a mood of desperation from which 
the author launches his discussion of the Machel ad¬ 
ministration. Salazar stated the following: 

Material interests have not been the essential 
aim of Portuguese action in the world, rather 
have we sacrificed them to the progress of the 
populations. Europe today laughs at "paternal¬ 
ism" towards certain not yet evolved races and 
at the "missionary spirit," because the fact is 
they do not appear to believe any more in 
their civilizing mission, as they no longer be¬ 
lieve in the superiority of their own civiliza¬ 
tion. (p. 12) 

He further suggested the following solution to this 
problem: 

There are ideologies in Africa which lead to 
subversion, and there are also interests which 
swim through chaos and with it are hoping to 
obtain facilities and privileges.. .therefore 
when we see that the West begins to under¬ 
stand they are being undermined by commu¬ 
nism in Africa, the absurd, we might say sacri¬ 
legious, coalition which has been maintained 
so far, will cease to exist, and the attitudes to¬ 
wards the African problems will become dif¬ 
ferent. (p. 13) 

In the above quotes, Salazar proposed the end of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU), the Communist 
influence, and the liberation wars. The appeal to re¬ 
turn to "superior civilization" characterized the emo¬ 
tional despair of Salazar's administration as Mozam¬ 
bique was engaged in a war and its independence was 
imminent. Led by its founding president Eduardo 
Mondlane (1975), Mozambique's liberation movement 
FRELIMO™ had conquered areas of the North of Mo¬ 
zambique, in which it established a new system of 
governance (FRELIMO, 1972; Machel, 1975; "O Proc- 
esso," 1975). In this section, the author discusses this 
system of governance, the politico-economic theory it 
held, and the perception of association between educa¬ 
tion and development. 

The Machel administration came into power aware 
of the difficulties faced by, and the shrewdness of, the 
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fascist government of Portugal, and therefore the ad¬ 
ministration aimed at substituting policies made by 
Portugal with policies that it believed adequate for a 
new republic (Hanlon, 1991; Machel, June 25, 1975). 
It is in this context that Machel delivered a series of 
speeches to the Mozambican public highlighting the 
ideological and political line that the new Republic 
would adopt. In this section I analyze the speech (Ma¬ 
chel, 1970) entitled, "Educar o Homem para Veneer a 
Guerra, Criar Uma Sociedade Nova e Desenvolver a 
Patria."™ 1 Machel (1970) and FRELIMO (1972) advo¬ 
cated a unidirectional linear causal relationship be¬ 
tween education and development. Education pro¬ 
vided knowledge of Mozambican history, geography, 
and nationalism that would lead to the development of 
the economy. The core intention was to develop the 
new nation, because the Portuguese political and eco¬ 
nomic policies based on economic nationalism did not 
develop the nation, but focused on developing Portu¬ 
gal (Hanlon, 1991). Machel, invoking social reproduc¬ 
tion theory, recognized that: 

[sjociety aims at securing their survival 
by...transmitting the sum of its knowledge 
and experience. However, because society ex¬ 
ists in its structures, it's obvious that its sur¬ 
vival demands the permanence of its struc¬ 
tures, no matter how oppressive they might 
be. It is in this context that the transmitted 
education, when reflecting the concrete form 
of society presents itself as its (society's) justi¬ 
fication and justification of its economic struc¬ 
tures, social habits, ethical concepts, art; in 
summary, of the society's culture.™ (Machel, 
1970, pp. 8-9) 

While the Salazar administration and its colonial sys¬ 
tem of government were based on economic national¬ 
ism and focused on developing Portugal rather than its 
overseas territories, the Machel administration was 
based on Marxism-Leninism and focused on develop¬ 
ing Mozambique. According to FRELIMO (1972), this 
transition would only be successful by means of a 
complete revolution. The Machel administration firmly 
believed that the Portuguese administration had only 
brought misery to the indigenous people of Mozam¬ 
bique as well as to those who believed in human 
rights; therefore, it was imperative to structure the new 
society in a way that would guarantee the protection 
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and promotion of human rights ("O Processo," 1975). 
That structure was to be built on a Marxist founda¬ 
tion. 1 " 

The main postulates of Marx and Lenin are evident 
in the language and the political goal of the Machel 
administration. In education, for example, the new 
administration rejected both the traditional, or indige¬ 
nous, system of education and the colonial system. 
Following Marx and Engel, as well as Lenin, the ad¬ 
ministration utilized dialectical interpretation of Mo¬ 
zambique's history by identifying the battle between 
the old, individualistically oriented system and the 
new, traditional, and superstitious system. Machel be¬ 
lieved that both systems were detrimental to the nation 
and acknowledged the necessity of science and tech¬ 
nology. Fie asserted that in order to establish the basis 
for a prosperous and advanced economy, it is impera¬ 
tive that science defeat superstition. 

The promotion of superstition in traditional socie¬ 
ties and the misuse of science by turning it into a 
weapon of exploitation of the masses in the colonial 
administration were identified in Machel's speech as 
the core enemy of independent Mozambique (Machel, 
1970). Because arms were unable to win the ideologi¬ 
cal battle, and the new government often feared sabo¬ 
tage of the economy, education was promoted as the 
means to eradicate the ideological enemy ("Samora 
Machel," 1975). The Machel administration viewed 
education as a means to create a society where every¬ 
one, indiscriminately, shares in serving the people, 
produces goods and services, respects manual labor, 
exerts initiative and a sense of responsibility, and con¬ 
sequently participates in the economic development of 
the new nation. Education was imperative to reach 
these and other related aims, and Mozambique placed 
an emphasis on education for all within its borders 
(Munslow, 1985). Machel stated the following: 

We want to create conditions such that in this 
generation disease, hunger, poverty, illiteracy 
and ignorance should begin to vanish forever 
from our country. Just as we emerged victori¬ 
ous from the struggle against colonialism, just 
as we smashed the racist aggregation of the il¬ 
legal Smith-Muzorewa regime, so we shall also 
emerge victorious from this battle, because 
once again we shall be able to bring together 
the energy and intelligence of the entire people 


for peace, progress, prosperity and plenty. It is 
a task of us all to organize society so that we 
can conquer underdevelopment. (Munslow, 
1985,p.141) 

Machel based his argument on the Marxist premise 
that a dominated majority in society is at odds with 
those who possess the means of production; therefore, 
the Portuguese regime was not the only enemy of Mo¬ 
zambique—so were other capitalist regimes that advo¬ 
cated for a domination of one people over another and 
promoted underdevelopment and dependence in the 
third world. Waging war on illiteracy was the remedy 
to combat the effects of the colonial system of educa¬ 
tion that had produced a massive number of unedu¬ 
cated adults in Mozambique—mostly proletariat and 
indigenous farmers. Because of its literacy campaign, 
even before independence, FRELIMO already boasted 
a high rate of literacy and believed that the elimination 
of illiteracy would be the key to the country's eco¬ 
nomic development (Machel, 1970)™ 

In summary, during the Machel administration 
there was a clear association between education and 
development. Although the end of the armed struggle 
meant the establishment of a new system of education, 
such a system was foreign to Mozambique and was 
based on a foreign politico-economic theory. Marxism 
and the socialist (Soviet) system of education had be¬ 
come the standard against which to measure educa¬ 
tion. 

In addition, the administration adopted Portu¬ 
guese as the only official language and justified it as a 
means to facilitate the communication of scientific 
knowledge and to communicate FRELIMO's ideals of 
national unity and progress. That Machel's speech of 
1970 and all other speeches discussed here were con¬ 
ducted in Portuguese reflects a transfer of Portuguese 
cultural elements to the new system of government 
and consequently to the school system, because lan¬ 
guage does not exist in isolation. Many years later, 
Mazrui (1999) argued against this phenomenon: 

In the secondary schools in Africa the litera¬ 
ture taught to many African children is some¬ 
times still European literature. But what is 
more to the point is that the African literature 
taught to African school children is almost 
never in indigenous languages. The European 
other haunts the African Self from a young age 
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in a post-colonial school. Have we been wit¬ 
nessing a clash of civilizations in African 
schools? Or does literature provide a cover for 
dependency? (p. 1) 

In relation to the Machel's administration, one could 
safely say that the European and Socialist "other" 
haunted the Mozambican "self" from a young age in 
postcolonial Mozambique. As one who grew up during 
the Machel administration and was educated in such 
an era during his formative years, the author is the 
embodiment of Mazrui's contention with regard to 
cultural transfer in schools and Bassey's system trans¬ 
fer. As a young child he was encouraged to learn and 
speak Portuguese fluently, both at school and at home, 
with the pretext that this would lead him to excel in 
the educational system and thus become a productive 
citizen who would help the country in its develop¬ 
ment. 

The Chissano Administration (1986- 
2005) 

In the latter years of the Machel administration, when 
the administration implemented the Plano de Reabita- 
gao econdmica or PRE (trans. Plan for Economic Re¬ 
habilitation), Mozambique had begun a transition from 
a basic socialist economy to an open market economy 
(Hanlon, 1991). Joaquim Chissano became president 
of Mozambique in 1986, after the death of Machel, 
and it was under his government that FRELIMO 
changed its system of government from a socialist de¬ 
mocracy to a liberal democracy and opened the coun¬ 
try's doors even wider to international organizations 
such as the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), and various multinational corporations. 
The change of the country's name from Republica 
Popular de Mogambique to Republica de Mogambique 
and the privatization of the economic sector were 
some of the indications that a new system of govern¬ 
ance was operating in the new Mozambique. 

Hanlon (1991) described the situation of Mozam¬ 
bique in the last years of Machel's and the beginning of 
Chissano's leadership as a road to structural adjust¬ 
ment. Although the Machel administration initiated 
talks with the West and began a process of modifica¬ 
tion in its socialist policies, it was during the Chissano 
administration that the IMF and the World Bank began 


open dialogue with the Mozambican government. 
These dialogues led to an adoption of a liberal theory 
of economics as a means to restore what was believed 
to be Mozambique's deteriorating economy of the 
1980s. Hanlon argued that by the end of the 1980s, 
the Plano de Reabitagao econdmica had failed and the 
administration was looking for a new system that 
would succeed in fostering development in the coun¬ 
try. In this section, the author analyzes the Chissano 
Administration within the theoretical framework of 
liberalism. 

According to Gilpin (1987, p. 27), liberalism may 
be defined as a doctrine and set of principles for or¬ 
ganizing and managing a market economy in order to 
achieve maximum efficiency, economic growth, and 
individual welfare. He argued that liberals see no nec¬ 
essary connection between the process of economic 
growth and political developments such as war and 
imperialism; these political evils affect and may be af¬ 
fected by economic activities, but they are essentially 
caused by political and not economic factors. With 
Gilpin's definition in mind, one can better understand 
the course of the negotiations between Mozambique, 
the IMF, and the World Bank in the 1980s, and the 
consequent adoption of liberalism as a means to es¬ 
cape underdevelopment (Hanlon, 1991). The author's 
intention in this section is to analyze the "Plano Es- 
trategico de Educagao, 1999-2003: Combater a Ex - 
clusao, Renovar a Escola llxvl1 in light of the liberal the¬ 
ory adopted by the Chissano administration. 

According to Gilpin (1987), liberalism ranges from 
those giving priority to equality and tending toward 
social democracy and state interventionism to achieve 
this objective, to those stressing liberty and noninter¬ 
ventionism at the expense of social equality. The 
author's analysis in this article hinges on the frame¬ 
work of liberalism that gives priority to equality and 
tends toward social democracy and state intervention¬ 
ism to achieve its objective. The Ministry of Education 
of Mozambique (now Ministry of Education and Cul¬ 
ture)™ 11 compiled the strategic plan document with the 
aim of advancing education in Mozambique, and in it 
there is a predominance of economics-related lan¬ 
guage. The context of the document is set within an 
economic framework characterized by terms such as 
fiscal, expenditure, macroeconomic, economic growth, 
economic development, and poverty reduction. In es¬ 
tablishing the rationale for the strategic plan, two rea- 
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sons were presented and both were linked to eco¬ 
nomic aspects: to respond to the exigencies of the Mo¬ 
zambican economy and to respond to the pressures 
and opportunities from a more integrative and com¬ 
petitive global economy. The latter response is imme¬ 
diately called for within the Southern African context 
under the auspices of the Southern African Develop¬ 
ment Community (SADC). 

Moreover, from the document's structural func¬ 
tionalist rationale, it is clear that Mozambican educa¬ 
tion is a means to respond effectively to economic 
needs. It is contingent on this rationale that the three 
main objectives were formulated: (a) to increase access 
to educational opportunity in all levels of education, 
(b) to maintain and ameliorate the quality of educa¬ 
tion, and (c) to develop an institutional and financial 
board that will sustain Mozambican schools and pupils 
in the future. In the section entitled "Estabilizagao, 
Crescimento e Apoio aos sectores Sociais" (MINED, 
1998, pp. 2-3), there are contradictions regarding 
MINED's strategy. On one hand, there is recognition 
that the adoptions of a structural adjustment program 
and macroeconomy stabilization are not generating 
positive results; on the other hand, the government 
plans to pursue the same economic strategies to fur¬ 
ther reduce the levels of poverty. This contradiction 
reflects either the manifestation of hope in spite of the 
measurable results or a manifestation of dependency 
on development theorists' call for change of strategy. 

The Ministry of Education's focus on human re¬ 
source development and on women, in the Chissano 
administration, is a result of a purely economic reason 
rather than an immediate moral reason. Economists 
(e.g., Psacharopoulus & Patrinos, 2002), argued that 
women receive higher returns on their schooling in¬ 
vestments; however, during the Machel administration, 
human resource development and the focus on women 
resulted primarily from the administration's belief that 
women should be emancipated because they had been 
victims of exploitation for many years. Thus, in 1975 
(Machel, 1975; "Constituigao da Republica," 1975), 
the Machel administration ruled as illegal the practices 
of polygamy and lobola.™ In order to validate the 
document, the Ministry of Education claims to have 
consulted interest groups (e.g., Ireland, Elolland, and 
the World Bank) and reckons that the participation of 
these groups in the implementation of the strategic 
plan will be a determinant factor for its success. EIow- 


ever, the ministry clearly highlights its responsibility to 
define the policies and direction of the strategic plan, 
and to coordinate the actions of its partners. Taking 
into account the relationship between the Ministry of 
Education and its partners, who favor the full integra¬ 
tion of women in society for the value of their contri¬ 
bution, it is not surprising that the emphasis on 
women and girls has continued to be a focus of strate¬ 
gic planning in Mozambique. Elowever, in contrast to 
the Machel administration, the Ministry of Education 
refrains from the socialist jargon and nationalistic 
models that characterized the Machel administration 
(e.g., creation of one national organization for women 
with a political character such as the Organizagao da 
Mulher Mogambicana , or OMM)“ In 1999, the same 
year of the creation of the Strategic Plan, the United 
Nations (UN) issued in its General Assembly the fol¬ 
lowing act on gender, in which the UN: 

[a]ffirms the need to apply a gender perspec¬ 
tive in the implementation of the right to de¬ 
velopment, interalia, by ensuring that women 
play an active role in the development process, 
and emphasizes that the empowerment of 
women and their full participation on a basis 
of equality in all spheres of society is funda¬ 
mental for development. (UN, 1999, Act 11) 

The Ministry of Education dedicates a section on the 
UN initiative for Africa, which highlights the UN effort 
to mobilize the acquisition of additional financial re¬ 
sources to invest toward the acceleration of Africa's 
development and poverty reduction plans. The ascrip¬ 
tion of approximately two-thirds of the funds to be 
invested in education is a sign that education is per¬ 
ceived as an essential part in development plans. 
When describing the priorities of the Strategic Plan, 
the Ministry of Education places greater emphasis on 
the role of the Universidade Pedagogica in preparing 
educators for the various levels of education and to 
consequently contribute to the development of Mo¬ 
zambique. Again, this is evidence of the Ministry of 
Education's perception of the role that education plays 
in the development of the nation by preparing a high 
amount of, and higher-quality, human capital. Further 
evidence is seen in the fact that although the GDP de¬ 
creased from 22.9 percent in 1994 to 16.1 percent in 
1996, the state's public expenditures for education 
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increased from 14.4 percent in 1994 to 17.4 percent in 
1996 (MINED, 1998, table 2). 

The Ministry of Education draws two scenarios to 
project Mozambique's educational costs; in the first 
scenario, costs are projected to increase from a total 
investment of $18,144 in 1997 to $37,085 in 2006, 
and in the second scenario, costs are projected to in¬ 
crease from $18,144 in 1997 to $43,204 in 2006. 31X1 
There is a projection of U.S. $47 million per year from 
1998 to 2002 for the construction of classrooms for 
primary education alone in order to accommodate the 
desired 90 percent increase in enrollments by the year 
2002. The Ministry of Education admits that the cur¬ 
rent projections are not reachable by the Mozambican 
government alone, but can only be possible with great 
support from its international and national partners: 

The viability of the Plano Estrategico de Edu- 
cayao depends, decisively, in the willingness of 
the national and international partners. The 
Government's bilateral and multilateral part¬ 
ners must provide about 50 million USD per 
annum. The viability will depend on unit cost 
for construction of classrooms, growth rate of 
teachers' salary, and percentage of students re¬ 
ceiving assistance from the scholarship fund.™ 1 
(MINED, 1998, p. 32) 

The recognition of economic weakness as a hindrance 
to educational quality, coupled with the persistence in 
designing and implementing an adequate strategic 
plan to achieve quality education as a means of eco¬ 
nomic development, reflects that the association be¬ 
tween education and development is perceived as cir¬ 
cular rather than as a unidirectional linear causality. 

Findings and Conclusion 

The ninth president of the World Bank, James D. 
Wolfensohn (2002), stated in a meeting to the World 
Bank's development committee: 

I am pleased that education is a special topic 
of attention in the Development Committee 
agenda because it is so central to the develop¬ 
ment process. Education is fundamental to the 
construction of modern societies, to globally 
competitive economies, and to the 
empowerment of individuals because of its 
role in reducing poverty and inequality, in 
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promoting sustained economic growth, and in 
providing the underpinnings for good govern¬ 
ance and effective institutions. It is an indict¬ 
ment on the entire international community 
that more than one-half of the developing 
countries are unable to provide a minimum of 
five years of quality primary education for 
their citizens, (p. 7) 

In response to the Strategic Plan, the World Bank 
(2002) reported: 

The Board of Executive Directors of the World 
Bank today approved a $60 million IDA credit 
in support of the Mozambique Higher Educa¬ 
tion Project. The project builds on prior sup¬ 
port in this field and will fund substantial re¬ 
form, modernization and quality and effi¬ 
ciency improvements of Higher Education in 
the country, consistent with the 10-year Na¬ 
tional Higher Education Strategic Plan. (p. 1) 

The World Bank further presented the following rea¬ 
son (2002): 

To sustain the economic growth, investments, 
public service delivery and leadership neces¬ 
sary for continued development and poverty 
reduction, Mozambique needs nationals with 
high-level professional skills. The country's 
impressive economic growth has exacerbated 
the lack of skilled professionals and educated 
cadres, (p. 1) 

To reiterate, this article focuses on why the unidirec¬ 
tional linear or circular causal perceptions of the asso¬ 
ciation between education and development continue 
to permeate educational policy. The author conjectures 
that the inherent perceptions of the relationship be¬ 
tween education and development within a given 
transferred system continued to exert influence in the 
country even after the administration that introduced 
it had ceased to rule. The author claimed that this con¬ 
jecture, if supported herein, might serve as evidence 
that change in policy is more rapid than, and some¬ 
times not a guarantee of, structural changes; thus ex¬ 
plaining why the wholesale structural adjustment pro¬ 
grams or policies in developing nations failed to gen¬ 
erate the results envisioned. The findings support the 
conjecture. The findings were that (a) the colonial 
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government created economic and educational systems 
particularly for colonizing Mozambique, whereas the 
Machel and Chissano administrations adapted foreign 
systems of government and education—namely So¬ 
cialism, Soviet, Democracy, Portuguese, and so on—to 
their particular situation without altering the inherent 
theoretical bases of the systems transferred;™ 11 (b) the 
literature revealed overall that the Machel and Chis¬ 
sano administrations, implicitly or explicitly, perceived 
the relationship between education and development 
as circular causality rather than a unidirectional linear 
causality, as part of the rhetoric seemed to suggest, 
while the Salazar administration perceived it as unidi¬ 
rectional linear causality; and (c) the Machel and Chis¬ 
sano administrations focused on primary education, 
literacy campaigns, and education of women (and 
girls) but differed in the reasons for such focus—the 
Machel administration believed that the education of 
women would enhance their politico-cultural emanci¬ 
pation and the Chissano administration believed that 
women were imperative for the development of the 
country. 

As conjectured, change in policy without altering 
the theoretical bases of the systems transferred in all 
the administrations covered in this article serves as 
evidence that change in policy is more rapid than, and 
sometimes not a guarantee of, structural changes; thus 
explaining why the wholesale of structural adjustment 
programs or policies in developing nations failed to 
generate the results envisioned. This deeply rooted 
influence of systems transfer, partly evidenced in the 
failure of structural adjustment programs in develop¬ 
ing nations (e.g., Bangladesh, Ecuador, Ghana, Zim¬ 
babwe, Mexico, Philippines, Uganda, Hungary) is 
overt through liberalization policies in general, labor 
market reform, privatization programs, public expen¬ 
diture policies in education and healthcare, and other 
related policies implemented by Western-based finan¬ 
cial institutions (e.g., World Bank, IMF, and the WTO) 
in the hopes that they would improve the economic 
status of developing nations, but ended up contribut¬ 
ing to the 'perpetual' economic crisis faced by these 
nations™' 1 

Following the analysis of the texts and findings in 
this study, the author's conclusion is that the phe¬ 
nomenon of system transfer influences various aspects 
of a nation's life. The understanding of the phenome¬ 
non and its influence becomes, in the hands of the 


researcher and policy community, a powerful tool to 
understand the present and plan the future. Moreover, 
the developing world faces, among others, the follow¬ 
ing difficulties: lack of an in-depth understanding of 
the power of system transfer, and lack of a powerful 
starting point to create a system both unique to, and at 
the level of, the exigencies of the current world. These 
difficulties may be due to the power of the systems 
already transferred or of those not-yet transferred sys¬ 
tems already perceived to be more effective and ready 
for use. 

Implications for the Policy Com¬ 
munity 

The study has the following implications for the policy 
community: first, an understanding of the manifesta¬ 
tions of the phenomena of system transfer in Mozam¬ 
bique will assist the policy community to understand 
better the difficulties that Mozambique is facing in 
overcoming underdevelopment and its related prob¬ 
lems, such as poverty and difficulty in reaching devel¬ 
opment goals. 

Second, an understanding of the manifestations of 
the phenomena of system transfer in Mozambique 
might encourage Mozambicans to develop indigenous 
systems of education and indigenous means to combat 
poverty rather than relying on foreign conceptions and 
formulas of development. 

Third, an understanding of the manifestations of 
the phenomena of system transfer in Mozambique 
might foster a careful reflection about Western educa¬ 
tion's real impact on the life of the average Mozambi¬ 
can citizen. 

Fourth, an understanding of the manifestations of 
the phenomena of system transfer in Mozambique 
might foster dialogue between the policy community 
and civil society about ways to overcome the cycle of 
system transfer given the fact that little, if any, progress 
has been achieved by Mozambique, despite the pres¬ 
ence of three foreign educational and politico- 
economic systems since colonialism. 

Fifth, an understanding of the manifestations of 
the phenomena of system transfer in Mozambique can 
help the Mozambican government in decision making 
about reforms claiming the association between West¬ 
ern education and economic development as the de¬ 
velopmental solution for Mozambique. 
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Sixth, an understanding of the manifestations of 
the phenomena of system transfer in Mozambique can 
help Mozambicans, particularly decision makers, to 
realize that an inherent dependency is consented to 
when relying on foreign systems to provide solutions 
to a country's problems. 

In general, these implications are relevant to the 
policy community in the developing world; however, 
contextual nuances of individual countries must be 
taken into consideration in developing policy recom¬ 
mendations from the perspective of system transfer. As 
evidenced by the attempts to reform African education 
through structural adjustment programs, it would be 
erroneous to assume that educational policy and the 
perception of system transfer in the developing world 
are uniform. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

Some questions that may necessitate further investiga¬ 
tion are: (a) to what extent does the perception of the 
concepts, or constructs, such as education and devel¬ 
opment change with the change of systems?; (b) is 
there a necessary and sufficient condition for forming a 
global perception of association between education 
and development that is compatible with all systems 
and contexts?; and (c) can generalizations of the find¬ 
ings in this study be drawn and applied to Southern 
Africa? 
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" This text was prepared by the Centro de Estudos Africanos of the University of Eduardo Mondlane exclusively for internal 
use (lecture and investigation) and was accessed from Africana Library, Northwestern University Linear files, folder entitled 
"Mozambique." 

™ The original division in the Portuguese text is: (a) Economia de Plantagoes e Reserva de Mao-de-obra, 1885-1926; (b) 
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Tm The speech by Prime Minister Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, on November 30, 1967, was an acknowledgment of a trib¬ 
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tal in Portugal. According to Wuyts (1979), Portugal needed to accumulate capital in its main territory in order to consolidate 
the Portuguese Bourgeoisie. 
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™ FRELIMO (Frente de Libertagao de Mogambique) is the liberating and founding party of the Republic of Mozambique. 

11111 Educate Man to Win the War, Create a New Society and Develop the Nation. 
av Author's translation from Portuguese. 

™ For a detailed and foundational treatment of Marxism, see Marx, K. (1867, 1976). 

™ At independence, under the colonial administration, adult literacy was less than 15 percent; and, due to the literacy cam¬ 
paigns initiated in the preindependence zonas libertadas (trans. liberated zones) under FRELIMO's control in the north of 
Mozambique, by 1980 the number of qualified school leavers had increased fourfold in both primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion (Hanlon, 1991). 

xvl1 Translation: Strategic Plan for Education, 1999-2003: Combat Exclusion, Renew the School. 
xvm MINED or Ministerio da Educagao. 

^ From the Southern African Nguni languages, such as Xi Rhonga, Shangaan, and Zulu. In this study, it refers to what is 
commonly labelled as bride-price. 

101 OMM refers to the Organization of Mozambican Women. 

11X1 MINED (1998). TABELA A6: Projecgao de Custos, Caixa Escolar. 
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xxl1 Author's translation (of this quotation) from Portuguese. 

xxm The Chissano administration inherited also the legacy of the Salazar and Machel administrations. 

™ v For a more detailed treatment of this subject, see "The Policy Roots of Economic Crisis and Poverty: A Multi-Country Par¬ 
ticipatory Assessment of Structural Adjustment. Based on Results of the Joint World Bank/Civil Society/Government Struc¬ 
tural Adjustment Participatory Review Initiative (SAPR1) and the Citizens' Assessment of Structural Adjustment (CASA) Pre¬ 
pared by the Structural Adjustment Participatory Review International Network (SAPR1N). Structural Participatory Review 
International Network (SAPRIN), April 2002. Available: http://www.saprin.org/SAPRl_Findings.pdf 
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